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LITERATURE. 

THE author of that charming poem, " Lucile," known since the 
death of his eminent father as Robert Lord Lytton, has given to 
the public a remarkable volume of some sixty short poems, called 
" Fables in Song," which have been brought out in this country by 
James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. In his "Introductory" poem, 
the author represents himself as holding a conversation with a fox, 
wherein he strikes the key-note of the volume. We read : 

'"Alack! 
Thou art, indeed, I perceive, 
The Fox of Fable ! Pray, 
What next wilt thou have me believe? ' 
' That .iEsop is living to-day,' 
, ' Where, prithee ?' 

' In me ; in thee ; 
For he lives in each living creature, 
(Man, beast, bird, blossom, and tree), 
And his life is the love of nature. 

Few 
Are the men with whom now we are able 
To converse, as our wont was of old : 
And, afar in the Forest of Fable, 
With, between us, a world sad and cold. 
Safe we dwell, out of your view.' 

1 Then," I said, ' whatsoever they be 
That I meet, as the chance may come, 
If I speak to, and question them, all — 
Bees that hover, and blossoms that hum ; 
The beasts of the field or the stall ; 
The trees, leaves, rushes, and grasses ; 
The rivulet, running away ; 
The bird of the air, as it passes ; 
Or the mountains, that motionless stay, 
And yet whose irremovable masses 
Keep changing, as dreams do, all day ; 
Will they answer me? Tell me, O tell! 
For, look you, I love them well.' " 

Those who read the deeply philosophical, highly intellectual, and 
beautifully descriptive fables which fill this book, will not be long 
in determining whether the things the poet met and questioned 
answered bim or not. The voice of reply, as well as of inquiry, is 
so charming, so fresh and novel, so large in its scope, profound in 
its knowledge, of human nature, sweet and beautiful, that the song, 
like the voice of the Sirens, is sure to cause every lover of poetry of 
the highest order to welcome .and read the volume of " Fables in 
Song." "Owen Meredith" proves to be a noble son of a noble 
father, endowed by birth, and fitted by culture, to fill the place in 
the intellectual rank made vacant by the death of Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton. 

In the fable of " The Thistle," there is the following delicate 
descriptive hit of the coming of spring : 

, " The violets meet and disport themselves, 

Under the trees, by tens and twelves. 
' The timorous cowslips, one by one, 
Trembling chilly, a-tiptoe stand 
On little hillocks and knolls alone.; 

Watchful pickets that wave a hand 
For signal sure that the snow is gone, 

Then around them call their comrades all, 
In a multitudinous, mirthful band ; 
Till the field is so fill'd with cgrass and flowers, 

That wherever with flashing footsteps, fall 
The sweet, fleet, silvery April showers, 
They never can touch the earth, which is 

Covered all over with crocuses, 
And the clustering gleam of the buttercup, 
And the blithe grass-blades that stand straight up, 
And make themselves small, to leave room for all 

The nameless blossoms that nestle between 
Their sheltering stems in the herbage green ; 
Sharp little soldiers, trusty and true, 

Side by side in good order due ; 
Arms straight down and heads forward set, 
And saucily pointed bayonet. 
Op the hillocks and down again, 
1 The green grass marches into the plain, 
If only a light wind over the land 
Whisper the welcome word of command. 



Our space limits us to one more quotation,' 
which is graceful and tender: 

" It was a thorn, 
And it stood forlorn 
In the burning sunrise land : 



A blighted thorn, 
And at eve and morn 
Thus it sighed to the desert sand : 

' Every flower, 
By its beauty's power, 
With a crown of glory is crown'd. 

' No crown have I ; 
For a crown I sigh, — 
For a crown that I have not found. 

' A crown ! a crown ! 
A crown of mine own. 
To wind in a maiden's hair ! ' 

Sad thorn, why grieve ? 
Thou a crown shalt weave, 
But not for a maiden to wear. 

That crown shall shine 
When all crowns save thine, 
With the glory they gave, are gone : 

For, thorn, my thom. 
Thy crown shall be worn 
By the King of Sorrows alone." 



'A Flower's Ballad,' 



dedicated "to those who love truth and justice, and believe in the 
intervention of Heaven between mortal belligerents." In the poem 
Heaven is represented as alarmed at the crime committed by the 
king of Poland, and it at once sends to earth the ghost of Pierre 
Milo, who was murdered on his nuptial night by the favorites of the 
King, to assist in restoring Christine to her father. Says the 
poetess in her prologue : 

" To lift up Truth from under Perjury's heel, 
Behold the sepulchre her gates unseal ; 
Dead bones around them wrap their dust and walk, 
And stand before a mighty king and talk." 

While the poem proves to be an interesting narrative, and many 
of its passages are meritorious, the ghostly element is rather too 
strong, even for people with active imaginations, who do not object 
to ghosts. Physiologists, and others curious in such matters, will 
be interested in reading of the manner in which Milo left his grave : 

" I stood right on the border of the grave, 
And looked down in the coffin, which was lidless, 
And saw with my two eyes wide open, sire — 
Wide open — and clear of vision as they're now — 
The fine dust stir, then rise like ashes when 
A softly breathing zephyr blows into them ; 
They settle back upon the dry white bones. 
And take the form of purple-threaded gauze, 
Whose fairy meshes 'gan to pulse and throb ; 
And crimson streams, no larger than the veins 
That interline the pinions of a fly. 
Along the violet-latticed rays to roll 
Into a central fountain in the breast — 
Right in the spot where, sire, once beat the heart — 
The noble, youthful, palpitating heart.. 
The bosom heaved — the eyes into their sockets leaped, 
Flashing like stars amid the crepuscule — 
The lips smiled — the hair' put on its hues — 

■ And Milo rose — and stood up in the grave ! " 

The reader will perceive that a woman who can write like the 
above, is capable of producing an interesting poem. No obstacle 
is too great for her to overcome. 



Miss Ellen Frothingham has translated from the German of Gott-. 
hold Ephraim Lessing, the famous essay on " The Limits of Paint- 
ing and Poetry, " known under the general title of " Laocoon." A 
translation of this work was first given to the English public in 
1853, but very few copies found their way to this country, and the 
book was difficult to obtain. Miss Frothingham has made a ver- 
sion which can be easily read by persons ignorant of any language 
save English, and Roberts Brothers, of Boston, in giving this book 
to the public in an attractive and reasonably priced form, have 
done their countrymen a real service, since it can now be pur- 
chased and read by all those who feel an interest in art culture. 

The object of this work may be briefly stated in the author's 
own words : 

"It is the prerogative of the ancients in nothing either to ex- 
ceed or fall short. But we moderns have in many cases thought to 
surpass the ancients by transforming their pleasure-paths into high- 
ways, though at the risk of reducing the shorter and safer highways 
to such paths as lead through deserts. The ancients did not fail 
to lay stress upon the fact, that, notwithstanding the perfect simi- 
larity of their effects, the arts of poetry and painting differ, both in 
the objects and in the methods of their imitation. But, as if no such 
difference existed, many modem critics have drawn the crudest 
conclusions possible from this agreement between painting and 

Eoetry. At one time they confine poetry within the narrower 
mits of paintings, and at another allow painting to fill the whole 
wide sphere of poetry. Whatever is right in one must be permitted 
to the other ; whatever pleases or displeases in one is necessarily 
pleasing or displeasing in the other. Full of this idea, they, with 
great assurance, give utterance to the shallowest judgments, wher- 
ever they find that poet and painter have treated the same subject 
in a different way. To combat that false taste and those ill- 
grounded criticisms is the chief object of the following chapters." 



An American lady from Virginia, Mrs. Estella A. Lewis, now 
living in England, has published through the house of Trilbner & 
Co., of London, a poem titled " The King's Stratagem ; or, the 
Pearl of Poland." It is a tragedy in five acts, and relates the story 
of Boleslas II., King of Poland ; his abduction of Christine, the 
" Pearl of Poland," and daughter of Stanislas, Bishop of Cracow, 
upon the eve of her marriage with Pierre Milo, a Polish nobleman ; 
and the means resorted to by the bishop to effect the release of his 
daughter from her imprisonment in the royal palace. The book is 



A niece of the late Horace Greeley, Miss Cecilia P. Cleveland, 
has published, through G. W. Carleton & Co., "The Story of c 
Summer," which proves to be a gracefully written and not alto- 
gether uninteresting account of scenes and incidents occurring 
during the summer of 1873 at Chappaqua, upon the home-farm of 
Mr. Greeley, where his daughters, and other relatives, spent their 
season of mourning. All that concerns the life of the late Mr. 
Greeley, or that pictures his domestic surroundings, is of interest 
to a large class of readers, and in this little book one will find 
many pleasant things said about the " later .Franklin" which are 
new. Miss Cleveland's style is polished, clear, crisp, and artless, 
and if her subject-matter is not always dignified, and if some of 
her revelations of private life are rather startling, a generous public 
will overlook such blemishes for the sake of her much-lamented 
uncle. One of the most remarkable portions of this book is in refer- 
ence to Ida Greeley, and the annoyance she has endured in. the 
shape of begging and love letters received from all parts of the 
country. Mr. Greeley's sister relates reminiscences of her brother's 
early life, and considerable information is given about Mr. Greeley's 
invalid wife. Mr. Greeley had a taste for the fine arts, and indulged 
it to a considerable extent. On page 114 we read : 

"I have not yet, I believe, spoken of more than one or two of 
the pictures that uncle bought while in Europe the first time. He 
there spent ten thousand dollars on paintings, a piece or two of 
sculpture and a few little curiosities of art in the way of mosaics 
and antiquities from different ruins of Italy. * * * His 
purchases, too, were very different from the second-rate pictures 
so often purchased abroad by uncultivated eyes, for instead of de- 
pending merely upon his own judgment, he asked the assistance of 
the sculptor, Story, in choosing his souvenirs, and his collection, 
though small, is admirable, containing two or three tona-fide old 
masters, purchased at the sales of private galleries in Florence 
and Rome." 

Among these pictures there is a copy of Guido's Beatrice Cenci ; 
a St. Francis ; a portrait of Galileo painted from life by Andrea 
Bartone ; a copy of the Madonna and Chiid, by Carlo Dolce ; a 
portrait of Mr. Greeley, painted in 1839, when he was twenty-eight 
years old ; an original portrait of Luther, by Lucas Cranach of the 
Flemish School, which was a great favorite with Mr. Greeley ; a 
large Holy Family ; a St. Mary Magdalen, by Guerciho, painted 
in 1648 ; the Cumaean Sybil ; St. Agatha ; and an Ecce Homo. It 
will be seen that Mr. Greeley had a decided predilection for reli- 
gious subjects in pictures. He possessed several pieces of statu- 
ary : among others, Powers' bust of Proserpine, of which he was 
especially proud. 



ART. 

THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 
The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the American Society of 
Painters in Water Colors, opened at the Academy of Design in 
New York in the last week in January, and proved to be by far the 
largest and best exhibition of the kind ever held in this country. 
Nearly five hundred American and foreign pictures were exhibited, 
and the sales amounted to over ten thousand dollars. A few years 
ago a water-color work was almost unknown, and its professors 
thought little of. This young and flourishing Society has produced 
a revival in this art, or rather created a love and appreciation for 
it where none existed before. The Society now numbers fifty-one 
active members, ten associate members, and four honorary, and 
reports its treasury in a flourishing condition. The recent exhibi- 
tion was eminently successful, alike in the number of visitors it 
attracted, the excellence of the pictures contributed, and the 
good number sold at fair prices. At the annual meeting of the. 
Society, held since the exhibition, James D. Smillie was elected 
President ; J. C. Nicoll, Secretary ; and Louis C. Tiffany, Treas- 
urer. The following gentlemen constitute the Board of Control: 
Walter Brown, J. G. Brown, A. T. Bricher, and F. Hopkinson 
Smith.. 

A few of the more notable artists, and the pictures they exhibited, 
were as follows: Scenes from Egypt and the East, by Louis 
C. Tiffany ; Coast Scenes, Studies of Rocks, Falls, etc., by William 
T. Richards; Eastern Scenes, and Coast of Maine Studies, by 
R. Swain Gifford ; a number of admirable sketches of child-life, 
by Winslow Homer ; " A By-Path," by W. J. Hennessy ; " The 
Last Caller," by Miss McDonald ; several very clever studies from 
nature, by Miss Fidelia Bridges ; a series of pictures, rich in color, 
by A. F. Bellows; A. T. Bricher contributed fine Coast and 
Marine Views, and so did M. F. H. De Haas, F. A. Silva, and J. C. 
Nicoll. F. Hopkinson Smith, Matt. Morgan, Arthur Lumley, 
Mrs. Murray, J. O. Eaton, E. L. Weeks, Walter Brown, N. . 
Sarony, F. O. C. Darley, F. S. Church, Clinton Ogilvie, and 
other artists contributed to the success of the exhibition. 

A large number of works, exhibited by foreign artists, were 
judiciously distributed among the American pictures in such a way 
as to be of the greatest advantage to the art student. Among the 
artists of the Old World represented, were G. J. Pinwell, John 
Ruskin, Gustave Dore\ E. Burne Jones, Paul Marny, Gioja, For- 
tuny, Passini, Bouvier, Rosa Bonheur, Verboeckhoven, Edouard 
Frere, Victor'Hugo, De'taille, and many others. 

The pictures by John Ruskin naturally attracted much attention. 
They were called " Gothic Tracery— Church in Caen ; " ',' Rocks 
of Schaffhausen ; " and " Falls of Schaffh'ausen." Neither of these 
was interesting in subject, nor remarkable in execution, unless im- 
possible rocks, a dash and swirl of white water, and. an outline 
sketch of Gothic tracery, are to be considered remarkable. The 
falls and rocks may have.b'een " powerful and truth-telling studies," 
but they lacked that imitation of beauty considered so essential by 
the ancient Greeks, in all works of art. 

" The Great Lady;" by Mr. G. J. Pinwell, who enjoys so high a 
reputation in England, did not satisfy American eyes either in 
drawing or color. A " great lady" was represented walking 
through a quaint, reddish-brown street of the Middle Ages, followed , 
by her page, while the housewives and stall-keepers stared after 
her. The effect of the whole was but indifferent. . ■ 

Victor Hugo's " Lierre, Belgium," must be regarded simply as a 
curiosity, since it was a badly drawn india-ink sketch. ' ; 

Edouard De'taille exhibited a ^remarkable picture; "Prussian 
Soldiers," painted so true to the life as to at once arrest the atten- 
tion of even the casual observer. The pose, composition, action, 
and detail of the picture were nearly as perfect as if it had been 
transferred to the canvas with the camera. The soldiers appeared 
to start from the canvas with life too real to be simulated. A larger 
picture by the same artist was called " Going into Action," and 
showed a great body of troops mounted, moving across a plain 
and up a hill. As in the " Prussian Soldiers," the figure-painting 
was excellent. . • 

A large number of pen-and-ink drawings, engravings on wood, 
and architect's designs for buildings, were exhibited in connection 
with the water-color pictures, as well as sketches in sepia, india- 
ink, drawings with lithographic crayon, etchings, etc. In all' these 
special branches of art marked improvement has been made. 



Edgar M. Ward, brother of the well-known sculptor, J. Q. A. 
Ward, is in Paris, a pupil of Cabanel, and a hard worker. He 
promises to be a really good artist, a credit to America. He will 
return to this country when his education is finished/ 

William Sartain, of Philadelphia, is in Paris, painting portraits. 
Some of his, recent work has been highly praised. 

Jerome Thompson, an artist from' Berkshire County, Mass., who 
has a studio in New York, has recently finished and exhibited three 
large and beautiful pictures of sentiment, illustrative of popular 
ballads. His pictures of " Home, Sweet Home," and " The Old 
Oaken Bucket," are familiar to the public through the chromos 
which have been scattered everywhere. The new pictures are call- 
ed " Coming thro' the Rye," " The Last Rose of Summer," and • 
" Oh for a Cot in the Valley I Love." Each of these plainly tells 
its story, while the landscapes depictured are strikingly beauti- 
ful, full of feeling, and characteristic of the scenery of New Eng- 
land. Olden-time farm-houses have been introduced, and- -the 
minutest details of foreground wrought out with great truthfulness. 
Marshall has made a beautiful steel engraving of " Coming thro' 
the Rye," after a year and a half of labor. 

H. A. Fergusson, after a three years' sketching tour amid the 
grand, picturesque, and beautiful scenery of South America, has 
returned to New York with a portfolio containing hundreds of 
studies from nature. He has recently filled orders from Peru for 
two large pictures, and has several others in various stages of com- 
pletion, as well as those sent to the Academy in New York, for the 
spring exhibition. Among these pictures are " The Valley of the 
Cypress Trees; " " Pal-O'-Mar," or the Pigeon House, a peak of 
the Chilian Andes; " Pichu-Pichu," with the bridge of Araquipa, 
in Peru ; and a sunset scene in Ecuador, showing the peak of 
Chimborazo above the clouds. These pictures are such faithful 
studies of scenery, deliriously beautiful, warm in color, and little 
known, they are sure'to attract attention at home and abroad. 



